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Summary 

This article considers whether the disparate socioeconomic circumstances of families in which 
white, black, and Hispanic children grow up account for the racial and ethnic gaps in school 
readiness among American preschoolers. It first reviews why family socioeconomic resources 
might matter for children’s school readiness. The authors concentrate on four key components 
of parent socioeconomic status that are particularly relevant for children’s well-being — income, 
education, family structure, and neighborhood conditions. They survey a range of relevant poli- 
cies and programs that might help to close socioeconomic gaps, for example, by increasing fam- 
ily incomes or maternal educational attainment, strengthening families, and improving poor 
neighborhoods . 

Their survey of links between socioeconomic resources and test score gaps indicates that re- 
source differences account for about half of the standard deviation — about 8 points on a test 
with a standard deviation of 15 — of the differences. Yet, the policy implications of this are far 
from clear. They note that although policies are designed to improve aspects of “socioeconomic 
status” (for example, income, education, family structure), no policy improves “socioeconomic 
status” directly. Second, they caution that good policy is based on an understanding of causal 
relationships between family background and children outcomes, as well as cost-effectiveness. 

They conclude that boosting the family incomes of preschool children may be a promising in- 
tervention to reduce racial and ethnic school readiness gaps. However, given the lack of suc- 
cessful large-scale interventions, the authors suggest giving only a modest role to programs that 
address parents’ socioeconomic resources. They suggest that policies that directly target chil- 
dren may be the most efficient way to narrow school readiness gaps. 
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N ational tests regularly show 
sizable gaps in school readi- 
ness between young white 
children and young black and 
Hispanic children in the 
United States. In the nation’s most compre- 
hensive assessment of school readiness 
among kinder gar tners, the 1998 Early Child- 
hood Longitudinal Study (ECLS-K), both 
black and Hispanic children scored about 
two-thirds of a standard deviation below 
whites in math (the equivalent of roughly 10 
points on a test with a mean of 100 and a 
standard deviation of 15) and just under half 
a standard deviation (7-8 points) below 
whites in reading (see figure l). 1 

What might be causing such gaps? One 
prominent possibility is that the historical 
racial and ethnic inequalities in the United 
States have created disparate socioeconomic 
circumstances for the families in which 
white, black, and Hispanic children are 
reared. As graphed in figure 1, the racial gaps 
in family socioeconomic status (SES) of the 
children in the ECLS-K closely matched the 
gaps in test scores. 2 The average socioeco- 
nomic level of black kindergartners was more 
than two-thirds of a standard deviation below 
that of whites. Hispanic children had even 
lower socioeconomic standing relative to 
whites. 

With such similar racial and ethnic gaps in 
test scores and SES, it is tempting to con- 
clude that equalizing the social and economic 
circumstances of white, black, and Hispanic 
preschoolers would eliminate most if not all 
of the achievement gap. Whether this is likely 
is the subject of this article. We begin by con- 
sidering theories about why family socioeco- 
nomic resources might matter for children’s 
school readiness and reviewing studies of in- 
terventions designed to boost those resources 


in various ways. We then summarize results 
from studies that attempt to account for the 
racial and ethnic achievement gaps by exam- 
ining differences in family socioeconomic 
status. 

Material Hardship and Family 
Socioeconomic Status 

Life is very different for a family with a single 
parent struggling to make ends meet by 
working at two minimum-wage jobs and a 
family with one highly paid wage earner and 
a second parent at home caring for their chil- 
dren. One family faces a vast range of mate- 
rial and psychological hardships, while the 
other is largely spared such stressors. 3 The 
first family, for example, may have a lower- 
quality home environment that exposes chil- 
dren to pollutants and toxins, such as lead, 
and provides fewer learning opportunities in 
the home or lower-quality child care outside 
it. Greater stress may increase the mother’s 
irritability and reduce her warmth and re- 
sponsiveness to her children. Across racial 
and ethnic groups in the United States, such 
differences in family resources, particularly 
financial resources, are systematic and often 
large, prompting researchers to investigate 
whether family resource differences may ac- 
count for the racial and ethnic differences in 
school readiness. 

Material Hardship and Household 
Resources 

The ECLS-K data in figure 2 reveal striking 
differences both in a broad range of indica- 
tors of family hardships and in the accumula- 
tion of those disadvantages between poor and 
nonpoor children. (Some of the indicators do 
not, strictly speaking, point to socioeconomic 
status but relate to conditions, such as low 
birth weight and depressive symptoms, and 
behaviors, like harsh parenting, that are dis- 
cussed in other articles in this volume.) The 
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Figure 1. Racial and Ethnic Gaps in Selected Test Scores and in Family Socioeconomic 
Status for Kindergartners 
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Source: Authors’ calculations based on data taken from the ECLS-K. 


first four items in figure 2 (mother a high 
school dropout, single-parent family, mother 
with no job or a job with low prestige, and 
unsafe neighborhood) are relatively common 
indicators of inadequate family economic and 
social resources. The next seven items are re- 
source-related disadvantages often faced by 
poor families with children: large family size 
(three or more siblings), residential instabil- 
ity (child moved four or more times before 
starting school), harsh discipline (child 
spanked two or more times in the past week), 
few learning materials (fewer than ten chil- 
dren’s books in the house), low birth weight 
(infant less than 5.5 pounds at birth), young 
parents (child born to a teen mother), and 
high levels of maternal depressive symptoms. 

The contrasts between poor and other chil- 
dren could hardly be more stark. In almost 
every case, more than twice as many poor as 
nonpoor children suffer the given hardship, 
and for several hardships (high school 
dropout mother, bad job, and few children’s 
books) the rate is more than three times as 
high. 

The distribution of hardships differs not only 
by poverty status, but also by race and ethnic- 
ity (see table 1). With the exception of resi- 
dential instability, black and Hispanic chil- 


dren are much more likely to experience 
hardships than are white children. The 
prevalence of single-parent families, low 
birth weight, harsh parenting, and maternal 
depressive symptoms is highest among black 
children. Hispanic children are most likely to 
have mothers who did not complete high 
school and to have few children’s books in 
their homes. 

Racial and ethnic differences are also appar- 
ent in the total number of hardships that chil- 
dren face. The vast majority of black and His- 
panic children suffer at least one hardship, 
compared with just over half of white chil- 
dren. Experiencing four or more hardships is 
very rare for white children, but much more 
common among Hispanic, and especially 
black, children. 

Socioeconomic Status or Socioeconomic 
Resources? 

Some social scientists gather a variety of indi- 
cators of financial and social resources under 
the umbrella term of “socioeconomic status” 
(SES). For them, socioeconomic status refers 
to one’s social position as well as the privileges 
and prestige that derive from access to eco- 
nomic and social resources. Because it may be 
difficult to measure directly a family’s access 
to resources or its position in a social hierar- 
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Figure 2. Percent of Poor and Nonpoor Children Experiencing Hardships 
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chy, analysts often use one indicator (typically 
occupation) or combine several indicators (for 
example, parental education and occupation) 
into scales that indicate families’ relative posi- 
tions in a social hierarchy. 4 The differences in 
socioeconomic status shown in figure 1 exem- 
plify this single-indicator approach. Using a 
summary index to measure SES emphasizes 
social stratification as an organizing force in 
individuals’ lives and presumes that one’s so- 
cial standing is a more important determinant 
of life chances than any of the economic and 
social resources that determine it. 5 

A different approach to measuring SES is 
based on the premise that distinct types of 
socioeconomic resources contribute to social 
inequality and stratification along differing 


economic and social dimensions. 6 For exam- 
ple, although parents’ educational attain- 
ments, incomes, and occupations are related, 
each may affect children in different ways. 7 
Rather than using a summary measure, pro- 
ponents of this approach consider each com- 
ponent separately, as seen in figure 2. This 
method requires a complicated sorting out of 
the separate effects of correlated social and 
economic disadvantages, which if done incor- 
rectly may understate the importance of ei- 
ther the constellation or the accumulation of 
household resources. We take this multidi- 
mensional approach throughout this article 
by concentrating on four key dimensions of 
parental socioeconomic resources — income, 
education, family structure, and neighbor- 
hood conditions. 8 
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Table 1. Percent of Children Experiencing 
Poverty and Hardships, by Race and 
Ethnicity 


Characteristic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Experiencing poverty 

10 

42 

37 

Experiencing Hardships 


Mother high school dropout 

7 

18 

35 

Single parent 

15 

50 

24 

No or low-prestige job 

8 

18 

21 

Low-quality neighborhood 

5 

23 

21 

Three or more siblings 

ii 

21 

18 

Residential instability 

13 

12 

13 

Spanking 

7 

17 

10 

Few children’s books 

2 

20 

29 

Low birth weight 

6 

15 

8 

Teen mother 

10 

22 

19 

Mother depressed 

11 

20 

13 

One or more hardships 

52 

87 

81 

Four or more hardships 

4 

29 

18 

Source: Based on data from the ECLS-K study. 


Are Socioeconomic Resources 
Really the Issue? 

Before taking a more detailed look at these 
resources, we raise a fundamental question: 
does SES really determine achievement? 
Causation is notoriously difficult to prove in 
the social sciences, and just because middle- 
class childrens academic achievement ex- 
ceeds that of poor children, one should not 
necessarily infer that eliminating the income 
gap would eliminate the achievement gap. 

Maybe what really matters for childrens 
achievement is the psychological dispositions of 
their parents, including, for example, depres- 
sion. As noted, depression is more prevalent 
among low- than higher-income parents, as dis- 
cussed by Janet Currie in her article in this vol- 
ume. Perhaps income and child achievement 
are linked because both are higher in the case 
of better-adjusted parents. Or maybe the asso- 


ciation between socioeconomic status and 
achievement stems from the poorer health and 
greater developmental problems of the chil- 
dren, which can both lower a child’s academic 
achievement and reduce a family’s resources by 
limiting parents’ employment. Moreover, as 
pointed out by William Dickens in his article in 
this volume, many behavioral geneticists, con- 
cluding that socioeconomic conditions are rela- 
tively unimportant, put forth a different logic. 
They argue that genetic endowments of ability 
are key determinants of test scores, and chil- 
dren reared in more affluent families score 
higher on achievement tests in part because of 
genetic endowments passed on from one gen- 
eration to the next. 

If parental mental health, child health, or ge- 
netic endowments are what really matter for 
children’s achievement, then increasing par- 
ents’ income or education without also ad- 
dressing these other causes would not boost 
achievement. Our discussion of the relation- 
ships between achievement and the four 
most important components of SES — in- 
come, education, family structure, and neigh- 
borhood — is mindful of the difficulties of es- 
tablishing causal effects. 

The best evidence on the effects of socioeco- 
nomic resources on children’s development 
comes from experimental studies in which 
participants are randomly assigned to a treat- 
ment or a control group. But such studies are 
rare in the social sciences. Second-best 
strategies involve following large samples of 
children for many years and using a host of 
statistical strategies to rule out alternative ex- 
planations for the presumed effects. 

Household Income 

It is easy to see how higher family incomes 
might give children a big edge in academic 
achievement. Financial resources can enable 
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parents to secure access to good prenatal 
health care and nutrition; rich learning envi- 
ronments, both in the home and through 
child care settings and other opportunities 
outside the home; a safe and stimulating 
neighborhood; and, for older children, good 
schools and a college education. 9 

But despite abundant evidence of correlations 
between income and achievement, the issue 
of whether family income is causally linked to 
children’s achievement and behavior remains 
controversial. A study by Judith Smith and 
colleagues compared the achievement of chil- 
dren in families whose average income fell 
below the poverty line between their birth 
and age five with that of children in families 
whose average income remained above the 
poverty line during this period of their child- 
hood. 10 They used statistical techniques to en- 
sure that any differences in achievement be- 
tween poor and nonpoor children were not 
due to differences in their mothers’ educa- 
tion, children’s low birth weight, or family 
structure. Poverty, they found, accounted for 
about 0.30 standard deviation of the gap in 
achievement between poor and nonpoor chil- 
dren (the equivalent of about 4-5 points on a 
test with a mean of 100 and a standard devia- 
tion of 15) — enough to explain a substantial 
share of the racial gap in achievement. The 
achievement gap between middle-income 
and higher-income families was not nearly as 
large, suggesting that boosting household in- 
come during early childhood would help poor 
children more than children from wealthier 
families. Children whose families faced deep 
and persistent poverty fared the worst and 
registered the largest achievement gap, which 
again suggests that these children would gain 
the most from added income. 11 

Smith’s study, as well as several others, con- 
cludes that the key advantage bestowed by 


higher income is a stimulating learning envi- 
ronment. The number of books and newspa- 
pers in the home and the access of children 
to learning experiences routinely explain 
about a third of the poverty “effect,” as dis- 
cussed in the article by Jeanne Brooks-Gunn 
and Lisa Markman in this issue. 12 

Although suggestive of a causal link between 
poverty and achievement, this evidence should 
not be taken as the final word. A subsequent 
study, based on the same data used by Smith 
and her coauthors but ruling out a longer list of 
alternative explanations for the achievement 
gap, estimated a considerably smaller differ- 
ence between low- and high-income children. 13 

A series of experimental welfare reform eval- 
uation studies during the 1990s made it possi- 
ble to observe how increases in family income 
affect children’s development. Although all 
the experimental programs increased parental 
employment, only certain programs increased 
family income. Only when income was in- 
creased did preschool and elementary school 
children’s academic achievement improve. 14 
For young children, family income gains of 
roughly $1,000 a year translated into achieve- 
ment gains of about 0.07 standard deviation, 
about 1 point on our reference test. Sustained 
over time, even such small gains may be eco- 
nomically profitable, leading to sizable in- 
creases in lifetime earnings. 15 

Income, it appears, does matter for children’s 
achievement, although perhaps not as much 
as some early studies suggested. Estimated at 
more than $30,000, the gaps in family income 
between white children and black and His- 
panic children are huge. What policies might 
begin to close these gaps? 

One strategy, embodied in several of the wel- 
fare reform programs described above, is to 
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promote low-income parents’ participation in 
the labor market and reduce their reliance on 
welfare. But even the most generous welfare 
reform programs boosted average family in- 
comes by only $1,000 or $2,000 a year. Other 
work-oriented interventions, such as low-cost 
job search programs, have produced rela- 
tively small absolute income gains for 
women — a few hundred dollars over the 
course of a year or two. 16 More intensive, 
training-based programs have netted women 
proportionately bigger earnings gains — a few 
thousand dollars over several years — but 
none created the kind of long-term income 
increases that would begin to narrow the in- 
come gap between white families and ethnic 
and racial minority families. Employment in- 
terventions for disadvantaged adult men have 
had even less encouraging results. Only 
about a third of such interventions increased 
either employment or earnings, and none 
emerged as a panacea. 

Another approach is to supplement the in- 
comes of poor working families through the 
earned income tax credit. 1 ' A refundable fed- 
eral tax credit for low-income working fami- 
lies with children, the EITC was expanded 
during the 1990s and is now the nations 
largest cash transfer program for low-income 
families. In 2003 the maximum benefit for a 
family with two children was about $4,200, 
and nearly 19 million families received the 
credit. 16 In 1997 the program lifted about 2.2 
million children out of poverty. 19 By providing 
income support for low-wage work, the tax 
credit also encourages work in single-parent 
families. Increases to the EITC in the 1990s 
raised the annual employment of poorly edu- 
cated single mothers by almost 9 percent. 20 

Parental Human Capital 

Human capital includes parental skills, ac- 
quired both formally and informally, that are 


valuable in the labor market and at home. 21 
Formal schooling is the most familiar and 
most studied form of human capital, and re- 
search confirms that more schooling leads to 
better employment and earnings. 22 More 
schooling may thus indirectly benefit chil- 
dren by increasing family income, but other 
parental skills may also directly enhance child 
well-being, for example, by improving par- 
enting and the ability to accomplish parent- 
ing goals. 23 

Parents’ completed schooling varies widely 
by race and ethnicity and is particularly low 
among Hispanics, reflecting their immigra- 
tion history. Among the ECLS-K sample of 
kindergartners, 35 percent of Hispanic moth- 
ers had not completed high school, compared 
with only 7 percent of white mothers and 18 
percent of black mothers (table 1). At the 
other end of the scale, 28 percent of white 
mothers had completed a four-year college 
program, whereas only 9 percent of black and 
8 percent of Hispanic mothers had done so. 24 

Children with highly educated parents rou- 
tinely score higher on cognitive and academic 
achievement tests than do children of parents 
with less education. Bemarkably, the link be- 
tween children’s cognitive development and 
parental education is evident as early in a 
child’s life as three months of age. 2,0 Yet re- 
search has not clearly isolated parental edu- 
cation as the cause of high child achieve- 
ment. 26 Few studies are able to disentangle 
parents’ schooling from other sources of ad- 
vantage, such as cognitive endowments, that 
may have increased achievement among both 
parents and children. The few U.S. studies 
that have tried to isolate the effects of 
parental education per se typically find posi- 
tive but modest effects of maternal and pa- 
ternal education on children’s achievement, 
with an additional year of schooling linked to 
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an increase in children’s test scores of about 
0.15 standard deviation, or about 2 points on 
our reference test. 2 ' 

It may be that increasing schooling for moth- 
ers who are high school dropouts raises their 
children’s achievement more than increasing 
education for college-trained mothers. 28 Ac- 
cording to a recent study, welfare recipients’ 


Income , it appears , does 
matter for childrens 
achievement, although 
perhaps not as much as some 
early studies suggested. 


participation in mandated education or train- 
ing improved their young children’s school 
readiness by as much as a quarter of a stan- 
dard deviation, or almost 4 points on our ref- 

. . 9Q 

erence test. 

With large gaps in parental education among 
racial and ethnic groups, interventions that 
increase rates of high school completion may 
have a large payoff for future generations. 
But few academic programs developed to in- 
crease high school graduation rates among at- 
risk adolescents have been effective so far. A 
recent review of sixteen random-assignment 
evaluations of dropout-prevention programs 
found only one to be successful. 30 Rigorous 
evaluations of a few intensive teen mentoring 
programs have found more promising results, 
but nevertheless success is not guaranteed, 
particularly when these programs are imple- 
mented on a large scale. 31 

Studies of low-income populations routinely 
report that without any programmatic inter- 


vention, close to 50 percent of disadvantaged 
mothers return to school. 32 Yet even with 
high rates of continued schooling, educa- 
tional attainment among economically disad- 
vantaged parents remains much lower than 
among advantaged families. Thus another in- 
tervention approach is to promote educa- 
tional activities among parents. For example, 
programs targeting teen mothers may pro- 
vide support and incentives to stay in school 
after the birth of a child, or welfare programs 
may make cash benefits contingent on moth- 
ers’ participation in education and training. 
But evaluations suggest that to date these 
types of interventions have not been success- 
ful in boosting mothers’ educational activity 
above the relatively high level of participation 
of control group mothers. 33 

The high enrollment in further education of 
disadvantaged mothers suggests that moth- 
ers might be benefiting from current efforts 
to offset the costs of education, particularly 
higher education, and to increase access to 
educational opportunities. Indeed, expan- 
sions in public spending on higher educa- 
tion, including more generous financial aid 
and an increase in community college fund- 
ing, have consistently been linked to higher 
levels of college attainment and enrollment. 
However, the extent to which educational ex- 
penditures have specifically benefited low- 
income students appears to vary, depending 
on the specifics of the spending. 34 Still an- 
other approach is to raise the age at which 
students may leave school or begin to work. 
Such policy changes over the past century 
have modestly increased youths’ years of 
schooling. 35 

Family Structure 

Today about one -third of all children are 
born outside marriage, and more than half of 
all children will live in a single-parent family 
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at some point in their childhood. This causes 
concern because resources can be scarce in 
single-parent families. 36 Young children liv- 
ing with single mothers face poverty at five 
times the rate of preschoolers in intact fami- 
lies (50 percent versus 10 percent), and the 
declines in income for households with chil- 
dren after a divorce are dramatic and last- 
ing. 3, Financial and time constraints may 
limit a single parent’s ability to supervise and 
discipline children and to provide a support- 
ive and stimulating home environment. 38 
Furthermore, because fathers are often ab- 
sent from single-parent families, children in 
these households tend to have fewer male 
role models, which may not bode well for 
their social development. 39 

As with education and income, family struc- 
ture differences across racial groups are 
large. Rates of single-parenthood in the 
ECLS-K sample averaged 15 percent for 
white children, 24 percent for Hispanic chil- 
dren, and 50 percent for black children (table 
l). 40 Black children are more likely to be 
born outside marriage; white children, to ex- 
perience divorce. 

On average, children raised by single parents 
have lower social and academic well-being 
than the children of intact marriages. 41 Most 
research on single-parent families has 
lumped all varieties of such families together 
or focused only on the effects of divorce. 42 
The few studies that have tried to draw dis- 
tinctions find little difference between chil- 
dren of divorced and never-married parents; 
both groups are at greater risk of poor 
achievement and behavioral problems than 
children from intact families. 43 

Rates of teenage childbearing have been 
steadily falling, dropping 22 percent between 
1991 and 2000, from 62.1 births to 48.1 


births per 1,000 fifteen- to nineteen-year- 
olds. 44 Nevertheless, U.S. rates of teen par- 
enthood continue to exceed those of Euro- 
pean countries. And U.S. teen birth rates 
differ substantially by race. As table 1 shows, 
about one in five black or Hispanic children 
was born to a mother younger than twenty, 
nearly twice the rate for white children. Typ- 
ically, children of teen mothers face a con- 
stellation of socioeconomic hardships, includ- 
ing single parenthood, poverty, and lower 
maternal educational attainment. 45 

Although most children from broken families 
fare worse than those in intact families, and 
children born to teen mothers fare worse 
than those born to older mothers, in both 
cases it appears that differences in parental 
characteristics, such as educational attain- 
ment, rather than family structure or mater- 
nal age per se, account for a portion of the 
gaps. Once these differences in family back- 
ground are taken into account, growing up 
with a single or remarried parent has persist- 
ent, but much more modest negative effects 
on children’s achievement. 46 For example, a 
recent adoption study suggests that differ- 
ences in the parental backgrounds of single- 
and two-parent families account for a sub- 
stantial proportion of children’s achievement 
problems after a divorce. 4 ' Similarly, the ex- 
tent to which children would benefit from 
their mothers’ postponing childbearing for a 
few years is uncertain, although likely mod- 
est. 48 

Economic insecurity explains part of the poor 
outcomes of children reared in single-parent 
or blended families and by young parents. 
And parental conflict and strain in divorcing 
families may impair children’s development, 
particularly with respect to their behavior. 49 
Finally, children in young and single-parent 
families may face many transitions in family 
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life, including subsequent cohabitations, re- 
marriages, separations, and divorces. Such 
instability may pose additional risks to child 
well-being. 50 

We know little about whether interventions 
can promote marriage and prevent divorce 
among disadvantaged populations.' 51 Yet even 
if the current round of federal marriage- 
promotion programs succeeds, it is unlikely 
to make much of a dent in the huge differ- 
ences of family structure between blacks and 
whites. Furthermore, it appears that for mar- 
riage to promote childrens achievement sub- 
stantially, it must go hand in hand with in- 
creases in family resources, such as income. 
Whether higher rates of marriage will im- 
prove other aspects of socioeconomic cir- 
cumstances is unclear. 52 Evaluations of new 
marriage programs should shed light on the 
feasibility of increasing marriage rates, as 
well as on how doing so will promote chil- 
drens well-being. 

Programmatic interventions to prevent teen 
childbearing by reducing sexual activity and 
promoting contraceptive use among adoles- 
cents have not been very successful. More 
often than not, programs designed to post- 
pone sexual behavior fail to delay its onset or 
reduce its frequency. 53 Of twenty-eight care- 
fully evaluated programs focused on absti- 
nence, sexual education, and HIV preven- 
tion, only ten delayed the age of sexual 
initiation. Of the nineteen that measured the 
frequency of youths’ sexual activity, thirteen 
had no significant effect. Nor did the pro- 
grams substantially increase contraceptive 
use. Only four of the eleven program evalua- 
tions that measured teenagers’ use of contra- 
ception found positive effects. A handful of 
more intensive interventions that provided 
mentoring and constructive after-school ac- 
tivities had more positive results. 54 But 


whether these intensive programs can be 
replicated on a larger scale is uncertain. As 
with dropout-prevention programs, concen- 
trated intervention is a necessary but not suf- 
ficient condition for success. 55 

Neighborhoods 

Neighborhoods shape children’s develop- 
ment in many ways, although kindergartners 
are probably less susceptible to neighbor- 
hood influences than are adolescents. 56 The 
risks posed by low-quality neighborhoods are 
most striking in high-poverty urban commu- 
nities plagued by violence, gangs, drug activ- 
ity, old housing stock, and vacant buildings, 
where watchful parents may not allow chil- 
dren to walk to school alone or play outside. 5 ' 
Such neighborhoods may influence children 
through increased stress, perhaps stemming 
from community violence; social disorganiza- 
tion, including a lack of positive role models 
and shared values, which may lead to prob- 
lem behavior; a lack of institutional re- 
sources, such as strong schools and police 
protection; and negative peer influences, 
which may spread problem behavior. 58 Nev- 
ertheless, studies suggest that neighborhood 
characteristics can explain no more than 5 
percent of the variation in children’s achieve- 
ment and 10 percent of the variation in their 
behavior. 59 

A recent experiment that offered families the 
opportunity to move from high-poverty to 
low-poverty neighborhoods provides a com- 
pelling test of the extent to which neighbor- 
hood matters for children’s development. 
The results are striking. The Moving to Op- 
portunity (MTO) experiment gave housing- 
project residents in five of the nation’s largest 
cities a chance to move to low-poverty neigh- 
borhoods. But data collected four to seven 
years after the families moved revealed no 
differences between program and control 
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group children, even among those who were 
preschoolers when the program began/’ 0 De- 
spite dramatic improvements in neighbor- 
hood conditions, children made no gains on 
test scores, school success or engagement, or 
behaviors. Why not? 

One possible explanation is that although the 
neighborhoods improved a great deal, the 
schools attended by the children did not. 61 
And although MTO-related neighborhood 
advantages appeared to improve the mental 
health of mothers, they did not translate into 
other kinds of household resources or advan- 
tages that might have promoted children’s 
well-being. 62 After moving, MTO adults still 
resembled their control-group counterparts 
in their employment, welfare dependence, 
family income, parenting practices, and con- 
nections to their childrens schools and to the 
parents of their children’s friends. 

Residential mobility programs, then, will not 
by themselves remedy the achievement prob- 
lems of children in public housing and in 
high-poverty neighborhoods. Interventions 
focused exclusively on neighborhoods rather 
than on influences directly related to the 
child, family, and school cannot solve the 
myriad problems of children growing up in 
higli-poverty urban neighborhoods. 

Can Family SES Account 
for the Gaps? 

Both theory and evidence suggest that the 
family socioeconomic environments in which 
children are reared may account for at least 
some differences in school-entry achieve- 
ment. Here we review so-called accounting 
studies, which estimate the extent to which 
socioeconomic differences across groups are 
linked to racial and ethnic achievement 
gaps. 63 We reiterate our warning regarding 
causation: accounting studies assume that 


SES differences cause achievement differ- 
ences. To the extent that this does not hold 
true, estimates of the effect of socioeconomic 
differences on achievement gaps will likely 
overstate the potential of policies to elimi- 
nate differences. 

Accounting for the Gaps 

Figure 3 shows representative results from 
four recent studies of black-white differences 
in test scores as children enter school. Math 
and reading results (in the left half of the fig- 
ure) are taken from the study conducted by 
Ronald Fryer and Steven Fevitt using data 
from the ECFS-K. 64 The first bars show the 
simple, unadjusted mean racial and ethnic 
differences. As noted, black children score 
two-thirds of a standard deviation lower than 
whites in math and close to half a standard 
deviation lower in reading. 

To what extent are these gaps due to differ- 
ences in socioeconomic resources? A handful 
of family and child SES-related measures ex- 
plain nearly all of the racial math gap and the 
entire racial reading gap. These differences 
in family and child background include SES 
composite, number of children’s books in the 
home, age of entry into kindergarten, birth 
weight, age of mother at time of birth, and 
whether the mother received the Special 
Supplemental Nutrition Program for 
Women, Infants, and Children (WIC). The 
same characteristics also explain racial and 
ethnic gaps in each of the five components of 
the math test (for example, counting, relative 
size) and the reading test (letter recognition, 
beginning sounds) and the gaps for sample 
subgroups defined by child gender as well as 
the location and racial composition of the 
child’s school. 65 Figure 4, also using data 
drawn from the Fryer and Fevitt study, shows 
that the same set of SES-related family char- 
acteristics accounts for nearly all of the math 
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Figure 3. Accounting for Black-White Test Score Gaps with SES 
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Sources: ECLS-K data are taken from Fryer and Levitt, “Understanding the Black-White Test Score Gap in the First Two Years of School,” Re- 
view of Economics and Statistics 86 (2004): 447-64; NLSY data are taken from Meredith Phillips, Jeanne Brooks-Gunn, Greg J. Duncan, 
Pamela Klebanov, and Jonathan Crane, “Family Background, Parenting Practices, and the Black-White Test Score Gap,” in The Black-White 
Test Score Gap, edited by Christopher Jencks and Meredith Phillips (Brookings, 1998), pp. 103-45; IHDP data are taken from Jeanne 
Brooks-Gunn, Pamela K. Klebanov, Judith Smith, Greg J. Duncan, and Kyunghee Lee, “The Black-White Test Score Gap in Young Children: 
Contributions of Test and Family,” Applied Developmental Science 7, no. 4 (2003): 239-52. 

Note: Effect sizes calculated by authors using the standard deviation for the sample of white students as the denominator. Variables used 
to adjust for SES gap in Fryer and Levitt include an SES composite, number of children’s books in the home, age of entry into kindergarten, 
birth weight, age of mother at time of birth, and whether the mother received the Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, In- 
fants, and Children (WIC). Variables used to adjust for SES in Phillips and others include grandparents’ education; grandparents’ occupa- 
tion; Southern roots; mother's number of siblings; mother’s number of older siblings; no one in mother's family subscribed to magazines, 
newspapers, or had a library card; percent of white students in mother’s high school; student-teacher ratio in mother’s high school; percent 
teacher turnover in mother’s high school; mother’s educational expectations; mother’s self esteem index; two indicators for mother’s sense 
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weight; child birth order; family structure; mother’s age at child's birth; household size; set of dummy variables for average income; mother’s 
AFQT score; mother’s class rank in high school; and interviewer’s assessment of mother’s understanding of interview. For the Brooks-Gunn 
and others analyses the SES variables include measures of the income-to-needs ratio averaged over three years, maternal education, fam- 
ily structure, maternal age at birth, and maternal verbal ability. 


and reading gaps between Hispanic and 
white children. 

It is unusual for researchers to find that SES 
differences explain all the racial and ethnic 
test score gaps. For example, the third set of 
bars in figure 3 summarizes results from a 
study of gaps in the picture-vocabulary scores 


of black and white five- and six-year-olds 
from the Children of the National Longitudi- 
nal Study of Youth (CNLSY). 66 Not only is 
the unadjusted gap much larger in the 
CNLSY than in the ECLS-K data — more 
than 1 standard deviation, or about 16 points 
on our reference test — but a similar collec- 
tion of family background measures accounts 


Figure 4. Accounting for White-Hispanic Test Score Gaps with SES 
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for only about half of the racial gap, or about 
7-8 points. 

Figure 3 also presents data on five-year-olds 
in the Infant Health and Development Pro- 
gram (IHDP) study. 67 As with the CNLSY, 
the IHDP verbal test score gap amounts to 
about a full standard deviation (about 15 
points), and about half the gap (8 points) ap- 
pears to be the result of SES differences be- 
tween white and black children. Although 
these findings may appear to be contradic- 
tory, an interesting consistency is that SES 
explains roughly the same absolute amount of 
the gap. In all studies, a collection of SES- 
related measures seems to account for a dif- 
ference of about half a standard deviation in 
white-black test scores (7-8 points), regard- 
less of the assessments used or the popula- 
tions studied. 

Summary 

On average, when black and Hispanic chil- 
dren begin school, their academic skills lag 
behind those of whites. Accounting studies 
find that differences in socioeconomic status 
explain about half a standard deviation of the 
initial achievement gaps. But because none 
of the accounting studies is able to adjust for 
a full set of genetic and other confounding 
causes of achievement, we regard them as 
providing upper-bound estimates of the role 
of family socioeconomic status. 

If, indeed, differences in the socioeconomic 
backgrounds of young white, black, and His- 
panic children play a causal role in creating 
achievement gaps, what are the implications 
for policy? The answer is far from clear. First, 
no policies address “socioeconomic status” 
directly. They address only its components — 
income, parental schooling, family structure, 
and the like. Moreover, wise policy decisions 
require an understanding of both causal 


mechanisms and cost-effective interventions 
that can produce desired changes. 

To illustrate, suppose that increasing mater- 
nal schooling by one year raises children’s 
kindergarten achievement scores by one 
quarter of a standard deviation, or roughly 4 
points on our reference test. With the 
achievement gaps between whites and both 
blacks and Hispanics at one-half to three- 
quarters of a standard deviation (7 to 11 
points), a policy that could increase maternal 
schooling for all black and Hispanic mothers 
by an average of one or two years would sig- 
nificantly narrow the achievement gap. But 
few programmatic interventions can deliver 
such gains, and whether further expansions 
in educational funding will increase Hispanic 
or black mothers’ educational attainment will 
depend on the specifics of how the money is 
spent. 

In the case of household income, it appears 
that reducing the racial and ethnic differ- 
ences in family income by several thousand 
dollars would reduce achievement gaps. Po- 
litical support for work-based approaches to 
boosting income, such as the earned income 
tax credit, has increased considerably over 
the past decade. Moreover, because income 
appears to matter more for preschoolers than 
for older children — and much more for poor 
children than for others — it seems that an ef- 
fective policy would be to adopt child- 
focused redistributive efforts using, say, Eu- 
ropean-style child allowances or increases in 
the EITC with benefits restricted to families 
with preschool children. Such programs may 
prove politically feasible, because it would be 
considerably cheaper to cover only a fraction 
of children than to cover all children. 68 

All in all, given the dearth of successful large- 
scale interventions, it may be wise to assign 
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only a modest role to programs that aim to in- 
crease parents’ socioeconomic resources. In 
the end, policies that directly target chil- 


dren’s aptitude or mental and physical health, 
discussed in other articles in this issue, may 
be the most efficient way to address the gap. 
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